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SERRE ENEEEN CORTESE 


TO THE 


MARQUIS or LANSDOWNE. 


On the Reduction of the Interest 
of the Debt. 





Kensington, 15 May 1822. 
My Lorp, 


You, im your speech of the 26th 
of February last, expressed a very 
decided opinion upon this- sub- 
ject. I just noticed it at the time, 
and Iam now about to state to 
you the reasons, on which I found 
an opinion in perfect coincidence 
with that of your Lordship. Short 
as the time has been since that 
speech was delivered, events have 
arisen, or signs have become vi- 
sible, to show to a large part of 
the people, that your notion of the 
injustice of reducing the interest 
was sosound! At that time hopes 


were still entertained, that things 





would come about of themselves. 
That hope, which I had so often 
ridiculed, seems now to be aban- 
doned by every one, All the 
jew-like notions of Mr. Ricarpo, 
Mr. Peer, Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Mr. 
and Saint Horner, appear to 
have taken their flight, except 
from the minds of the parties 
themselves and from those of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. The first 
of my three letters to Lord Liver- 


pool seems to have rooted out 
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whatever remained of the teach- 
ings of this purblind school ; and 
men now clearly see the truth of 
what I have, for so many years, 
endeavoured to inculcate; namely, 
that ene of these three things must 
be: 1. An open abandonment of 
all pretences about returning to 
cash-payments, or, in other words, 
N 
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the confession of an inability ever 
to pay in cash, and the adventur- 
ing forth upon the sea of paper- 
money. 2. A total transfer of 
all the estates, especially those 
in land, in the whole kingdom. 
Or, 3. A positive and. direct re- 
duction, toa very large extent, of 


the debt vulgarly called national. 


The truth of this is now clearly 
seen, and, generally, pretty fi rankl y 
acknowledged by ninety-nine out 
of every hundred men who do not 
profit -by:the Debt, or, in some 
way or other live on the taxes. 
All, -in short, admit this truth, 
except thosé who gain by the 
continuance of error with regard 
te the subject. It is, therefore, 
with the parties most deeply inte- 
rested, and who, at the same time, 
have most power to act in the 
case, a choice out of the three; 
and, that they will not choose the 
second ; that is to say, the loss of 
their estates, is, I think, pretty 
certain. To come toa barefaced 
system of Assignats, or to reduce 


the Debt by law, are, therefore, 
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the things that they haye te choose 


between, 
‘ 


~~ 


Before I go any further, I shall 
insert the passage of your Lord- 
ship’s speech, to which I before 
alluded. ‘ With regard to a hope 
“ of reduction of taxation from a 
‘‘ reduction of the interest of the 
‘debt, in any way contrary to 
“ existing laws and to good faith, 
‘“‘ he was as ready as the Noble 
‘“‘ Earl to brand it with the most 
“« decided reprobation. The coun- 
“try might, indeed, for no possi- 
“bility should be excluded from 
‘“* their view, be reduced to a state 
“ in which it would be impossible 
“ to meet its most solemn engage- 
‘‘ ments; but he was far from 
“taking any such desponding 
“ view of the circumstances of 
‘ the country as to suppose that it 
“was now, or was likely, to be in 
While it was 


“not in such a state, they were 


“ such a condition. 


** called upon by every claim of 
** nolicy, of honour, and of mora~ 


“ lity, to oppose such a sugges- 
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“ tion; and if he should be so 
“ unfortunate as to live to see such 
“a suggestion entertained, he 
‘hoped he should be found in his 
** place, as the Noble Earl would 
** also be, to resist it to the utmost 
** of his might and power.” 

Now, my Lord, here are cer- 
tain words, which admit of differ- 
ent interpretations. ‘‘ Existing 
laws and good faith” may mean, 
that “ good faith” requires the 
enforcement of “ existing laws ;” 
or, it may mean, that you “ re- 
probate” any thing contrary to 
existing laws and also contrary to 
good faith, However, I think, 
the fair interpretation is, that you 
look upon good faith requiring 
the execution of existing laws ; 
that is to say, the payment of the 
interest of the Debt in full, and 


in cash. 








that, while you do not think it 
likely to be in such a state, you 
think yourself called upon to resist 
any proposition for a reduction of 
the Debt unless the country be in 
such state of impossibility. Now, 
your Lordship will please to bear 
in mind, that to repeal Peel's Bill, 
to make Borough bank notes a 
legal tender in the payment of 
country rags or in the payment of 
taxes, or evento pass a small-rag 
bill; you will be pleased to bear 
in mind, that these, or any of these, 
are “ contrary to existing laws ;” 
that even the two latter, or either 
of them, is, to a certain extent 
(not great indeed) a violation of 
what you call good faith; and 
that, as to the repeal of Peel’s Bill 
in whole, it will be a reduction of 
the interest of the Debt to the 


amount of one-half, or two-thirds, 


'if not an annihilation of it altoge- 


You do, however, make use of ther ; unless, indeed, provision be 








| 
a qualification ; for you say, that) made for paying the dividends in 


it is possible for the country to be gold, while the tazes are paid in 


reduced to a state, in which it paper: and this would, I think, 


would be impossible for itto meet| put the “ Omnipotence” of the 


its most solemn engagements ; but,| Collective Wisdom to the test, 
N 2 
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. So that, aceording to your Lord- 
ship’s notion, there must be none 
of these measures adopted. Nay, 
to put a stop to the sinking fund 
would also be a violation of good 
faith ; for it would clearly be con- 
trary to existing laws ; and would 
certainly lessen the value of the 
fandholder’s stock. And nothing 
of this sort would you have done, 
until the country be reduced to a 
state in which it would be émpos- 
sible for it to meet these which 
you call its most solemn engage- | 
tients. And you say that you are 
very far from supposing that the 
country now is, or is likely to be, 
in such a condition. 

’ Thus, then, you seem to forbid 
the adoption of any of the mea- 
sures now in contemplation, either 
of the Ministers or of any body 
else, for what is called the relief of 
the country. There can be xo re- 
duction of taxes; for all the pre- 
sent taxes are wanted to satisfy the 
demands of existing laws. They 
are all wanted to pay the fundhold- 
ers, to pay the fighters and White- 


hall, both of whom are necessary 
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to get together the means of paying 
the fundholders ; or to pay Water- 


loo, which is a much better name 
than “ dead charge,” which is a 
very lively charge, consisting, as 
it does, of sums due to great num- 
bers of most sprightly whiskered 
gentlemen, some with titles of 
Knight, and with medals at their 
button-holes, and of very pretty 
widows and very pretty children of 
allages. It is a very lively charge, 
a pretty round sum of which is 
due to heroes who live in Hano- 
ver, and who, notwithstanding 
their half-pay from us, may be 
fighting .in the armies of other 
countries, and for any thing that 
existing laws say to the contrary, 
in the armies of our enemies! 
This branch ef expenditare, there- 
fore, I call Waterloo; and I am 
sure it is very ungracious to call 
it a dead charge, and represent it, 
as the Ministers do, as a deail 
weight, when it is no more than a 
part of the “ reckoning” which 
we have to pay before we sit 
down jovially “to supper.” When 
we talk of a dead weight, we al. 























ways mean something that is -of 
no use to us; and, to be sure, a 
part of these pretty persons can 
be of not much use to us ; but cer- 
tainly even the widows and chil- 
dren and the heroes in Hanover 
are of as much use to us as the 
fundholders are. They neither 
fight nor work for us. They have 
got their names in the great book. 
That is all; and the others have 
got their names in the book of 
Waterloo ; so, that, really, 1 do 
not see why Waterloo is to be 
called a “ dead charge” any 
more than ’Change Alley is to be 
called a dead charge. 
ties are equally lively, and each 


The par- 


gives a sufficient degree of activity 
to the taxgatherer. When the 
labourer pays fifteen shillings 
tax upon his bushel of salt, it is no 
matter to him, whether he pay it 
to Waterloo or to Change Alley. 
The taxes are all wanted; 
every farthing of them is wanted, 
to pay the expenses of these 
things; and I wish your Lordship 
to bear in mind that they are four ; 
"Change Alley, or Jerusalem ; 
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Whitehall (or the place, pension, 
sinecure and allowance people) ; 
the Horse-Guards (or the present 
standing army in time of peace) ; 
and Waterloo, or those who have 
claims on account of their services 
in restoring the Bourbons, the Pope 
and the Inquisition ;. and in re- 
establishing “ the social system.” 
These: demand the whole of the 
taxes at present raised. And, 
therefore, as your Lordship will 
agree to no reduction of Jerusalem, 
which must mean, that you will 
agree to no alteration of the pre- 
sent currency ; for, it would be a 
sad shuffle to agree to a clipping 
of the shilling while you make 
such solemn protestations against 
reduction; as you will agree to 
no reduction of Jerusalem’s share, 
you will, of course, agree to no 
reduction of the shares of the 
others in the way of clipping, or 
repeal of Peel’s Bill. Thus, then, 
you stand pledged to resis¢ all re- 
duction in this way, directly as 
well as indirectly, as long as the 


nation can possibly continue to 


pay. 








895 
Stand to that my lord! Neither 


reduce Jerusalem, nor reduce the 
currency, and I pledge myself 
for a riddance of the burgage 
tenures in a very short time. 
Stand to that! I agree with yeur 
Lordship most cordially, though 
the world may think that I want 
the feast of the Gridiron. I 
should like it very much ; but, 
I should like the Feast of the 
Burgage Tenures better ; and, 
therefore, 1 am decidedly with 
your Lordship. Those who now 
hold the estates will lose them, 
unless they themselves belong to 
Jerusalem, Whitehall, the Horse- 
Guards or Waterloo; but, what 
is that? They pledged them, in 
order to re-establish the ‘‘ Social 
System.” That has been done 
for them; and, shall they now 
Reep the estates? What! I pledge 
my coat to get the means of buy- 
ing me a bottle or two of gin; 
and, when I have swallowed the 
gin; shall I keep the coat, and 
pretend that [ am still the owner 
of it. Shall 1 still call myself a 


coat-owner, as some impudent 
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and foolish men now call them- 


selves land- owners? They do 
not own the land. The land is 
none of theirs until they have paid 
off Jerusalem, Whitehall, Horse- 
Guards and Waterloo. The great 
chuckleheads think, that they are 
to keep the land and merely talk 
of paying off the pledge; merely 
giving to the real owners of land 
paper promises to promise to pay 
them. There never was any thing 
much more impudent and foolish 
than this. But, thank God, they 
have crews to deal with who are 
not so easily to be shuffled off! 

I shall now endeavour to de- 
scribe to your Lordship some of 
the schemes that are on foot to 
shuffle out of this payment; fo 
shuffle out of those ‘+ most solemn 
engagements ” of which your 
Lordship speaks. I shall endea- 
vour to describe those schemes 
and their consequences ; to show 
the injustice and cruelty of re- 
pealing Peel’s Bill; and to re- 
fute that erroneous idea of ‘Mr. 
Brovenam, that the country will 
be destroyed by a transfer of the 
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estates. I agree with him, that 
the estates will be transferred, 
except the owners belong to one 
of the crews of tax-eaters, who, 
by-the-by, are not “ low, degraded 
crews ;” I agree with him, that 
the estates will be transferred, and 
that they are now actually trans- 
ferring ; but, I also agree with 
your Lordship, that the payment 
ought to continue till the nation 
camot possibly pay any longer ; 
and I am prepared to show, that 
that impossibility to pay, of which 
your Lordship speaks, can never 
arise. 

The schemes that are on foot 
for shuffling out of the payment 
due to Jerusalem, Whitehall, 
Horse-Guards and Waterloo are 
of a most discreditable descrip- 
tion. They mean _ reduction, 
though they affect to talk of full 
payment. Mr. Western proposes, 
as he by no means disguises, to 
repeal the Bill of Peel. But, 
what is to follow? The same no- 
minal sum is, indeed, to be paid 
to Jerusalem; but it will be a 
sum thet will not purchase nearly 
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“Bes 
half so many quartern loaves as 
the present sum will purehese. 
Here, now, is a pretty Waterloo 
gentleman, with whiskers two 
inches long and with spurs of 
great length screwed into the hedls 
of his Wellington - boots. See 
how gay he looks. And, would 
Mr. Western, by a legerdemain — 
trick of paper-money, cut off 
those nice rough and curling 
whiskers and pull out his spurs ; 
when, perhaps, the hero is also’a — 
knight? If he mean this, why 
does he not say so at once; and 
not attempt it by a trick of paper- 
money ! 

Oh, no; he will say, that »he 
still means to pay every ene-in 
full. In full! What is full? Full 
payment is so much money down 
in gold at 77s. 104d. an ounee. 
Any thing else is not. full pay- 
ment, and this is what “ existing 
laws” demand. Any thing short 
of this is a breach of * most .so- 
lemn engagements.” And, has 
Mr. Western no gratitude? He, 
as well.as the-rest, could eagerly 
enough take ashare of the “glory” 
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of Waterloo; and will he not pay 
for that share! Is his money, or, 
rather, his land, dearer to him, 
then the blood of the heroes was 
- dear to them! Shall men, who 
have “ fought and bled in defence 
_of their country” be told, that 
they must go in part unpaid, be- 
cause the owners of the land can- 
not spare enough to pay them 
with ? What is land compared 
with the precious blood spilt in 
battle ? 

Shameful, however, as such a 
species of injustice would be, it 
is clear that it is in contemplation ; 
and, Sir Joun Sivcxair has not 
only proposed it, but has urged it 
in several separate publications, 
which he has, I understand, sent 
to every member of both Houses 
of Parliament. Copies of these 
have been sent to me. Sir John 
Sinclair publishes what he calls 
proofs of the following assertion, 
namely, “that a paper circulation 
“ (not convertible into coin at a 
“ low and antiquated standard) if 
« jssued on proper principles is 
" « the greatest political discovery 
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“ of modern times, being the only 
“‘ mode by which a heavy load of 
“ taxes and an immense burthen 
“ of debt can be rendered sup- 
“ portable.” These proofs are no 


proofs at all. They are only a 
new set of assertions. In the 
course of them he says: “a 
“ paper-circulation not converti- 
“ ble into coin is the only means 
“ by which we can be enabled to 
“raise such a revenue as will 
‘enable us to diminish the na- 
“ tional debt.” And he says, fur- 
ther on, that the Bank-restriction 
system, was the wisest measure 
that ever was adopted! The words 
here are so remarkable, especially 
as coming from a man belonging 
to the Government, that I must 
insert them. ‘“ Indeed,” says be, 
“if a body of’ the ableést states- 
‘‘ men that ever governed the va- 
“rious nations of Europe had 
“gat in conclave to discover the 
“ greatest stroke in politics that 
“ human ingenuity could invent, 
“it was impossible for them to 
“ have hit upon a plan compara- 
“ble for its effects to that mea- 
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“* sure which was most fortunate- 
“ly brought ahout, by a series 
“ of unlooked-for circumstances.” 


Sir John, being a person belong- 


ing to the British Government, 


pleads, I suppose, a privileged 


-exemption from the laws of gram- 


mar; otherwise, in place of it 


was, in the above sentence, he 


. would have thought himselfobliged 


to make use of it would have been. 
But his privilege is, of course, un- 


derstood, as exempting him from 


_all vulgar rules and all kinds of 
. criticism relating to language. 


This exemption, however, must 


not be allowed to extend to doc- 
_trines; and here we have that 


very measure which Lord. Liver- 


‘ pool, Lord Grenville, Mr. Peel, 
. Mr. Tierney, your Lordship, and, 


in short, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, stigmatized as the most un- 
fortunate measure that ever was 
adopted ; as the most unwise, the 
most mischievous, the most dead- 
ly, that ever was thought of; we 
have that very measure repre- 
sented by the collector-general of 
taxes for Scotland, as the greatest 
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stroke in’ politics that.human jn- 
genuity could invent! 

But, as to the substance ; what 
is it that is recommended; why, 
to repeal Peel’s Bill ;.and to come 
at once to a down-right barefaced 
blackguard and roguish paper- 
money, not convertible into gold 
and silver, and made, as Sir John 
expresses himself elsewhere, a 
legal tender, not only in transac- 
tions between, the Bank and its 
creditors ; not only between the 
Government and its creditors; but 
between man and man ; and thus 
to act over again what was once 
acted by all the States of America 
when they were colonies ; by the 
old Congress of America; and 
by the convention of Robespierre. 

It will be said, however, that 
the present system ; that is to say, 
payments in money, is equally 
ruinous. I do not think so, It 
will totally ruin landlords, if they 
be not tax-eaters ; but, as. F shall 
endeavour to show by-and-by, it 
will not be so ruinous to the most 
numerous class of the commu- 


nity ; for I am prepared to show, 
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hat the cultivation of the land 
can go on very well without the 
payment of either rents or tithes ; 
and also to show, that it ought to 
come to this, rather than that the 
landlords should now be suffered 
to inflict this intolerable scourge 
of false money, of paper-money, 
upon the country. The effect 
which the present system has had 
upon the owners of land was very 
clearly illustrated in my petition 
to the Parliament. That petition 
was not presented with the small- 
est desire that it should produce 
any effect. The object was mere- 
ly to have something on record, 
under my own name, and in the 
books of the House. That pe- 
tition was presented just two years 
ago. Two years after it, comes 
the petition of Mr. Charles A. 
Thomson, which I shall here in- 
sert, in order to have it on record 
also. Here is a man totally ruin- 
ed, according to his own state- 
ment. But, as we shall presently 
see, he blunders along with the 
errors of Ricardo in his mind; 
those errors so fatal to the land- 





lords ; and so clearly exposed by 
me from the very moment that a 
knowledge of them reached me. 
However, the petition is valuable. 
It gives a striking instance of the 
literal truth of all the predictions 
in my letter to Tierney, written 
in July 1818, published in En- 


gland in September of the same _ 


year, and now republished for 
the fifth or sixth time, together 
with two other Numbers, and, 
under the title of Zong Island 
Prophecies, sold for sixpence to 
Mr. Ricardo or any other of the 
great statesmen to which the af- 
fairs of this miserable nation are 
now committed. This is the pe- 


tition : 


To the Honourable the Commons 
of the United Kingdomof Great 
Britain. 


“T pec leave to represent to 
‘“‘ your Honourable House that I 
** sold out my funded property .in 
* 1811 at a loss of 55,0007. and 
“ that I laid out 150,000/. in land, 
“in the Counties .of Hereford, 
“ Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, 
‘‘ and Southampton—My Here- 
“ fordshire estate I let in Til 
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“ for 1600/. a-year, till 1816, and 
“‘ my rents were remitted punctu- 
*“ allyevery half year. My farmers 
** in 1816 complained of great dis- 
** tress, and I lowered their rents 
“« 251. per cent.: but since 1819, 
** they have not been able to pay 
““me any rent; alleging, that 
“ they cannot sell the produce of 
“ their farms for what it cost them 
**to grow it; three of my farmers 
‘“have given me notice to quit, 
‘and I have been obliged to cut 
“‘down timber to pay the land- 
“tax, poor’s rates, and other 
“‘ taxes.—My Essex farm I let at 
‘“‘a corn rent in 1811, and the 
‘* price of wheat then was sixteen 
* shillings a bushel, but has been 
“lowering ever since; and in 
“ 1819, my tenant ran away in 
“‘my debt a year’s rent and has 
“‘ become a bankrupt. The farm 
“has been in my hands three 
“years, and I have never been 
* able to repay myself the money 
* paid for labour by the sale of the 
“ produce.—This is exactly the 
** case too with my Hertfordshire 
“ estate, which I have farmed these 
“eleven years, and the expense 
« of cultivation was greater than 
“ the produce fetched at market. 
“As I found my expenses so 
“great, I have been obliged 
“to dismiss twenty labourers 
“ gince Christmas last, and can- 





“not afford to employ them 
“ again, as my hay and wheat, 
“and beans and oats, -do not 
** fetch at market so much asthey 
“ cost me growing ; and I have 
‘lowered the wages of the* Ia- 
“bourers I retain to eight shil- 
“ lings a-week, instead of twelve 
‘« shillings and fourteen shillings, 
“which I have paid for some 
“ years past.—These losses have 
* obliged me to offer my estates 
“« for sale, and I cannot get more 
“than one-half for them; say, 
“75,000/.; for which I paid 
** 150,000/.: I have a mortgage 
‘on these estates of 60,0002 , and 
“the mortgagee has given me 
“ notice to foreclose. Leaving me 
“only 15,000/., out of 150,0007. 

“ By my father’s Will, I have - 
“ 10001. a-year legacies to pay to 
“his twenty-three grandchildren, 
‘and shall have only 15,0007. to 
“ do it with, instead of 150;000/. 
“which my father and I were 
‘‘ actually worth in 1811, when 
“we bought these estates, and 
“ the purposes of his Will cannot 
“ be complied with.—F attribute 
“ the whole of this distress to the 
“ alteretion in the currency ; for 
“ when I bought the estates in 
“1811, the guinea sold for 
“ twenty-seven shillings and the 
“bank note therefore was de- 
“ preciated siz shillings in the 
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“ pound note, and worth--only| 
‘* fourteen shillings. 1 am now 
“paying in an improved cur- 
“ rency of 30/. per cent. for the 
** 60,0002. 1 owe on mortgage, as 
“‘ the guinea now is worth only a 
** one pound nete and a shilling, 
“‘ owing to the twenty millions of 
“ notes withdrawn from the cur- 
“rency to prepare for pay- 
“ment in gold—I beg leave to 
.“ suggest therefore, if the cur- 
“‘rency is to be altered into a 
“gold one instead of paper, that 
“commissioners should be ap- 
** pointed to apportion all old debts 
“‘ and make an abatement of 30/. 
“per cent—lIf the government 
** would encrease the circulation 
_ by ten millions of the bank of 
“England notes, the Country 
* bankers would issue ten millions 
** more, and bring the currency 
‘back again to sixty millions, 
_“ which is the highest it ever was 
_“ at. Prices would again rise, 
‘* trade revive, rents be received, 
** poor’s rates lessened, taxes paid, 
*‘commerce flourish as it did 
“‘ during the war, which I con- 
“* ceive was owing entirely to the 
“* sixty millions of currency, which 
“‘ represented four hundred mil- 
. “lions of annual productions. I 
“* travel a great deal in England, 
“and I know the Country 





“bankers all apprehend bank- 


“puptcy amongst their cus- 
“tomers; the forgeries will be on 
“the Country bankers, and will 
“ oblige them to pay in gold to 
“escape that forgery, and make 
‘them draw in their accomoda- 
“ tion to the public. If gold ;pay- 


ments are desirable, by putting 


“ alloy in the sovereign, or stamp 
“ twenty-six shillings on the so- 
‘“‘vereign, as was done with dol- 
‘ Jars during the war; or, have a 
“wold token worth fourteen shil- 
“lings stamped twenty shillings, 
“the gold would not leave the 
“ Country, or be hoarded, which 
‘‘ itis now as soon as it is issued ; 
“ for 1 have been travelling these 
“four months in England and 
“ have seen only three sovereigns. 
“ T want to see that state of things 
“when every thing rises instead 
‘* of its falling, and ruining mer- 
“ chants, bankers, manufacturers, 
‘* landowners, farmers, and trades- 
“men, throughout the nation; 
“ for with an ample fortune accu- 
“mulated by great industry of 
“150,0007. I am ruined by the 
‘« present diminished currency.— 
“ As a stockholder I was a great 
“looser for many years, by the 
“ depreciation in money in which 
“my dividends were paid; and 
‘‘ in which, when I sold the stock, 
“the money for the same was 
“ also paid to me Having invested 
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‘that money in land, and bor- 
“rowed sixty thousand pounds 
‘‘ on mortgage, my ruin has been 
“ completed by the restoration of 
“ the currency, which has ren- 
“dered my land worth no more 
“than the mortgage.—I there- 
“ fore pray of your Honourable 
‘* House to take my situation into 
“ your consideration, and oblige 


“ Charles A. Thomson.” 


** Northaw, near Barnet Herts. 
April \8, 1822.” 





Thus, you see, my Lord, even 
loss of estate will not open some 
men’s eyes. This gentleman finds 
that he has lost his estate ; but, 
though he tells you that wheat was 
sixteen shillings a bushel when he 
bought it, and though he knows 
that wheat is not more than five 
shillings a bushel now, he cannot 
discover that the gold was depre- 
ciated as well as the paper in 
1811. And he seems to think that 
if commissioners were appointed 
to make an abatement on all old 
debts of 30 pounds per cent. that 
that would put him to rights. 
How can that be, when he ac- 
knowledges that his estate has 
fallen in value one-half? If he 
had read Paper against Gold, 
and _ particularly the twenty-fifth 
Letter of the Series, he would 
have discovered that the differ- 





ence was not that of twenty-seven 
shillings compared with twenty- 
one shillings, but that of sixteen 
shillings compared with five shil- 
lings. In that work I warned 
Mr. Horner and the Parliament 
against acting upon the erroneous 
idea, that the difference between 
the price of paper and of gold 
was the measure of the difference 
between the price of gold and 
articles of general consumption. 
Not I, however, so much as 
Mr. Patne, whose authority I 
brought to strengthen my opinion, 
and whose clear and beautiful 
illustration of the ‘subject I 
quoted. 

Mr. Thomson labours along 
under this great errer. He seems 
to know, nothing at all of the ex- 
tent to which prices may yet fall. 
To this error it is that we owe the 
Bill of Mr.’ Peel; and we owe 
the error principally to Mr. Ri- 
cardo; so that this nation is now 
tasting the sweets of being under 
the guidance of Statesmen coming 
from ’Change Alley. Mr. Thom- 
son is only an instance of that 
which I mentioned as what would 
take place. In my Letter to 
Tierney I said, “ a father dies, 
“leaves his son so and so;” and 
then I éonclude, ‘ there is not 
“ enough to pay the legacies, and 
“the son is a beggar.” This I 
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said, be it observed, long before | 


the Bill was brought before Par- 
liament ; long before it was ex- 
tolled by Lord : Liverpool and 
Lord. Grenville ; long before Mr. 
Tierney claimed the merit of it 
for himself and Mr. Horner; long 
before Mr. Ricardo said that it 
was the easiest thing in the world 
to carry into execution; long 
before Mr. Abercrombie, who is 
one of the members for the pure 
borough of Calne, congratulated 
the House upon the Bill; long 
before Mr. Canning said that this 
Bill was to set the subject at rest 
for ever; and while all the ra- 
dicals in England were, as I told 
Mr. Tierney, reading this “ trash ;” 
this twopenny trash, the great 
Statesmen, as I then told him, 
too, would be the only persons in 
the kingdom that would not read 
it. Here comes Mr. Thomson, 
now, and tells the Parliament in 
detail, names the lands and the 
sums and the legacies, and tells 
you “ what Mr. Cobbett predict- 
‘‘ed before the Bill was passed 
“ has been literally accomplished 
** in my person and estate.” 
Now, then, suppose Mr. Thom- 
son’s prayer to be granted, how is 
justice to be done him. - He can 
only get back 30 per cent. There 
is only that abatement that can be 
made in his fayour, even if his 


prayer were to be granted; 
whereas a hundred and fifty, per 
cent., an abatement at the rate of 
the difference between 16 and 5 
ought to be made him; and what 
injustice will it be, if Peel’s Bill 
be repealed ; if relief be given to 
mortgagers not yet ruined, and no 
relief be given to mortgagers who 
have already been ruined! This 
would be partiality indeed ; this 
would be law-making with a ven- 
geance! The weaker part of the 
community have been destroyed, 
a law is now proposed to be made 
to prevent the stronger part from 
sharing the same fate. The weak 
landowners are to be suffered to 
go without any redress; but they 
having been smashed, the big 
ones, that is to say, the aristo- 
cracy, are to have their estates 
preserved ; the mortgagee is now 
to be stopped, according to Mr. 
Western’s proposition, before he 
lay his hands on the estates of 
those who have had the principal 
hand in passing the laws which 
have ruined the small landowner ; 
and I appeal to your Lordship 
whether any thing more iniquitous 
and more base than this was ever 
before heard of. 

But, we have not yet a full 
view of the dastardly iniquity of 
this proposition ; for, if Peel’s Bill 
be now repealed, it will by no 
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means place things where they 
were in 1819; nor where they 
were in 1813, The effect will be 
to: remove from the Borough-bank 
all check and all responsibility 
whatever ; to take away all appre- 
hensions of a return to cash-pay- 
ments, and to send forth a stark- 
naked blackguard _paper-cur- 
rency, making an old shirt to 
be worth twice as much as a new 
coat. Does Mr. Western imagine, 
that he has the power to contrive 
the means of prescribing bounds 
to the quantity of paper-money, 
other than making that paper pay- 
able on demand in gold and silver 
at some rate or other? If he do, 
he is the most mistaken of man- 
kind; and if he mean to make it 
payable in gold and silver; then 
I can assure him that, putting the 
gold at twenty pounds an ounce 
instead of seventy-seven shillings 
and ten-pence halfpenny, will not 
answer his purpose. Your Lord- 
ship saw, that the moment the 
Borough-bank saw the most dis- 
tant prospect of paying in cash, 
paying in real money, the prices 
came tumbling down. There was 
no proportion at all existing, ac- 
cording to which any judgment 
with regard to prices could be 
formed. And how can such propor- 
tion possibly exist when once the 
Parliament has enacted, that the 





Borough-bank shall never again 
return to cash-payments! We 
shall, when Mr. Western’s pro- 
position is brought forward, hear 
a great deal about a metallic 
basis; a great deal about limiting 
the issues of the Borough-bank ; 
but, as Mr. Vansittart said last 
year, ‘* to real cash-payments we 
“ must come now or never.” I 
then said that | agreed with him 
perfectly; but that I thought it 
would be the never, as long as the 
Borough-bank and Borough-sys- 
tem should last, 

It is impossible to limit the ex- 
tent of the paper, when there is 
once a certainty that cash-pay- 
ments can never return. It was 
the uncertainty, as to this point, 
that prevented two prices taking 
place during the war. When 
this uncertainty shall be removed, 
there will. be no bounds: it will 
be a declared, and openly avow- 
ed bankruptcy ; there will be no 
longer any confidence in any 
part of the system; paper may 
be tumbled out ’till the quartern- 
loaf sell for ten shillings, and 
until Waterloo receive a twen- 
tieth part of the worth of what 
it now receives. 

But let us look a little more 
minutely into the operation of 
All will be 
confusion and pell-mell ; but let 


such a measure. 
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us take the tradesman, and the 
butcher if you like. Of what 
does the capital of the butcher 
consist? Of his book-debts; of 
his bills, which run on for a year, 
and are generally more than a 
year in arrear. Repeal Peel’s 
Bill; that is to say, pass an 
everlasting paper-money Bill, 
and the butcher will receive 
about 4s. in the pound. This 
will be the case in all the more 
laborious kind of trades, such as 
the smiths, wheelwrights, collar- 
makers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
shoemakers, plumbers and others. 
The bills that they have due to 
them, and these bills generally 
represent all that they are worth 
in the world, will be reduced to 
next to nothing. This descrip- 
tion of persons will be ruined ; 
it will be as complete a sponge 
as was produced by the legal 
tender in America, in virtue of 
which men paid debts of a hun- 
dred silver dollars, with the paper 
that was necessary to purchase 
a pound of beef. 

There is another class, too, 
which Mr. Western seems to over- 
look, namely, the servant men 
and maids. They bargained, 
last Michaelmas, the former, we 
will say, for eight pounds a-vear, 
and the latter for six. And will 
the Parliament pass a law to 





compel these to take a fifth, and 
perhaps a tenth, of what they 
have bargained for; or will it 
make a provision that they shall 
be paid’ honestly according to 
their contract? Who is to say, 
then, what they shall receive in 
the paper-money? Who is to 
say how little or how much; foe 
who is to foresee what that pa- 
per-money will be worth? Talk 
of a violation of good faith, in- 
deed! Here will be such a viola- 
tion of good faith as never yet, 
I hope, entered into the mind of 
man to commit. 

The savings-banks, too: mil- 
lions upon millions, they tell us, 
have been deposited by servants, 
by artisans, by labourers, in this 
sort of way. They have been 
depositing pretty good money ; 
money, one shilling of which is 
equal to the purchase of three 
pounds of meat; and is this mo- 
ney, by Mr. Western’s legerde- 
main, to be changed into money 
of which it would require five 
shillings perhaps, or more, to 
purchase three pounds of meat? 
I do not accuse Mr. Western of 
an intention to commit an act of 
such flagrant robbery, cruelty and 
tyranny. I think it very far 
from his disposition to do such 
a thing; but, if Peel’s Bill be 
repealed, wholly and completely 
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repealed, such, I am certain, 
- will be the effect of the measure ; 
because, I again repeat, when 
once this Bill be repealed, it will 
become notorious to all the world, 
and particularly to paper-money 
nriakers, that there never can again 
‘be any real responsibility attach 
‘to the issuing of paper. 

Mark, then, the odiousness as 
well as the injustice of such a 
proceeding. It will operate ex- 
clusively to the benefit of the land- 
owners, and to that of the great 
landowners, too; because the 
little ones are already in great 
part ruined. Mark the turpitude 
ofsuch a proceeding, the settled, 
the unequivocal dishonesty of it. 
Here is the great landlord: he 
profited during the war from that 
depreciation of the money, which 
deducted from the wages of la- 
bour, and left the labourer scarcely 
a sufficiency to drag his misera- 
ble carcass to and from the field. 
He sacked his full share of what 
was raked together in heaps by the 
breaking up of the small farmers. 
He got the war carried on with- 
out contributing at all towards 
its expense. When the peace 
came, he began to rook out and to 
- pocket the capital of the tenant. 
And, gracious God! having ex- 
hausted that last source, and find- 
ing the burthen beginning to fall 
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upon himself, will he now call for 
a-law- to enable him to shirk away 
from that burthen and to rob his 
tradesmen and his servants and 
the poor creatures that have been 
by all sorts of enticements in- 
duced to deposit their savings m 
banks guaranteed by the law * — 
No, my lord, Mr. Westera 
means no such thing as this‘ 
Any thing so cruel and base as 
this never, I am sure, entered 
into his mind; but Mr. Western, 
my Lord, is a person that thinks 
little, talks much, and acts with- 
out due consideration of conse- 
quences, notwithstanding the eu- 
logium passed upon his enlight- 
ened mind by our profound po- 
litical philosopher, Lord Castle- 
reagh. Yet, one would think 
that, after the experience of 1814, 
1815, and 1816, when Mr. Wes- 
tern thought that a corn-bill, and 
even a bill about garden-seeds, 
would be a protection to agrieul- 
ture; though he was duly warn- 
ed of the complete nonsense of 
all such expectations ; one would 
have thought that, after this ex- 
perience, he would have thought 
much, talked little, and moved 
slowly in matters relating to the 
currency of the country. How- 
ever, to pass a Bill, such as he 
appears to have in contempla- 
tion, is clearly impossible, with- 
7 
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out the grossest injustice and 
cruelty that ever was thought of 
by mortal man. 1| leave out. of 
‘the question the chances of such 
a measure producing two prices. 
I care nothing about foreigners 
taking the money out of our funds. 
{ care as little about the bilking 
of fundholders; and contend 
solely for the injustice that would 
be done by such a measure ‘to 
tradesmen, to servants, to arti- 
sans, and to.abounrers. 

But then comes the question, 
is it possible for the nation to go 
on, paying in the present cur- 
rency, the taxes necessary for 
Jerusalem, Whitehall, the Horse- 
Guards and Waterloo. I say it 
is possible ; and, according to the 
doctrine of your Lordship, I say 
that this ought to be done. I am 
aware that it will leave nothing 

_for rents or tithes. And I pre- 
sume that your Lordship’s idea 
_ extends to this length. 
say, that the country is not, now, 
and is not likely, to be ina con- 
dition, that will make it impos- 
sible for it to meet its most solemn 
engagements, according to exist- 
laws. It is very evident, that, if 
the whole of the rents and tithes 
be taken annually, and applied 
to the purposes before-mentioned, 
that is to say, to the four bran- 
ches of expenditure, there will be 


For, you 
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quite enough to satisfy all the de- 
mands of those four branches. 
LAt present, the capital of the 
farmer, and, indeed, of the mer- 
chant, the master-manufacturer 
and the wholesale dealer are 
bearing a large portion of the 
burthen. These are, however, 
fast wearing away; and .when 
they are sufficiently exhausted ; 
that is to say, so much exhausted 
as to leave only what is absolutely 
necessary for the mere carrying 
on of their several concerns, the 
burthen will settle itself down upon 
the shoulders of the landlord and 
the parson; who will have to 
bear, all the addition made to 
the taxes since the year 1792. 
This will certainly absorb all the 
rent and all the tithes; but this 
will be only a necessary conse- 
quence of a long series of mea- 
sures of which the landlords and 
the parsons have approved. It 
is not for us to enquire whether 
it will be pleasant or unpleasant 
to the present owners of lands 
and tithes ; but whether, as your 
Lordship well observes, it be im- 


its most solemn engagements ; and 
certainly it is not impossible, if 
it can meet them, by appropriat- 
ing the rents and the tithes to 
the payment of what it owes, or 





what it has engaged to pay. Mr. 


possible for the nation to meet. 
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Baring told the landlords to their 
heads that he saw no reason for 
the debtor not continuing to pay, 
as long as he had any thing to 
pay with. Your Lordship must 
doubtless know Mr. Baring ; he is 
a gentleman that has been in 
Americg; that has made loans to 
other nations as well as this ; that 
was at the Congress of Sove- 
reigns; and that must, of course, 
understand these matters well. 
Now, it is very clear, that, as 
jong as a landlord is receiving 
one penny of rent, or a parson 
one sheaf of tithe, each has 
something to pay with ; and, there- 
fore, it is not only not impossible 
for him to pay, but there can be 
no reason for his not continuing 
to pay, doctrine which I lay 


down upon the joint authority of 


your Lordship and Mr. Baring, 
who, though now said to be out 
of the Kingdom, will, doubtless, 
always be ready;to re-assert the 
The ex- 
pediency, therefore ;, the good or 


justice of this doctrine. 


the evil, of this continuing to pay, 
only remains to be considered. 
Mr. Brougham is of opinion, that 
continuing to pay to this extent, 
would destroy the country. But 


“what does Mr. Brougham mean 


by destruction? Will the climate 


change ; will the soil change; 
will the land cease to produce! 





Oh, no: the cattle will graze, the 
birds build their nests and have 
young ones; the lark and the 
nightingale will sing, just the 
same as if rents and tithes were 
still going on. The number of 
persons that will suffer will be 
comparatively few in number ; 
and there ean be no reason why 
we should deem it a deduction 
from human happiness, though 
the horse now ridden by the 
squire’s son should prance along 
under the straddle of a gentleman 
of Waterloo. These are both 
men, and it is about a thousand 
to one that the latter is a hand- 
somer and better-built youth than 
the former.. The number of miser- 
able beings would not be in- 
creased ; but in all human pro- 
bability, diminished ; for I think 
it about a thousand to one that, 
if things go on in the present 
way, the number of poachers in 
Thetford gaol will not amount to 
even the small number of forty. 
But, I stand upon the broad 
ground of your Lordship, namely ; 
that you will be found in your 
place to resist, to the utmost of 
your power, any suggestion to re- 
duce the interest of the debt, as 
long as it is possible to collect the 
means of paying that debt. It is 
clear that, as long as there is a 
penny of rent or a handful. of 
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tithe unappropriated, unnecessary 
to, undemanded by, that debt, 
the impossibility contemplated by 
you cannot exist; and, therefore, 
I contend that any measure, tend- 
ing, directly, or indirectly, to re- 
duce the interest of the debt, is, 
as your Lordship expresses it, 
contrary to policy, honour and 
morality; and that it ought to be 
branded with the most decided 
reprobation. 

If, indeed, there were, on the 
part of the landlords, any appear- 
ance of a disposition to join the 
common people in obtaining a 
Reform of the Parliament, the 
case would be different; because, 
then all ranks and degrees; every 
man in the community, would be 
giving his assent to whatever might 
be done; and that which a man 
assents to cannot be called an act 
of injustice towards him; but, 
there appearing to be no dispo- 
sition of this kind, it never can 
enter into the mind of any honest 
man to act in any other way than 
that laid down by your Lord- 
ship, namely, compelling the pay- 
ment as long as payment is pos- 
sible, from what source soever 
that payment may come. What! 
after having received upwards of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds 


out of the taxes, as the Church of 


England has, for instance, will 
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that Church now say that the law 
shall be altered, because it calls 
upon it to give up part of what it 
has * The landlords also, we shall 
find upon inquiry, have not been 
without large receipts from the 
same source. They perceive, it is 
to be hoped, that those. receipts 
came out of borrowed money ; and 
shall they now, because a heavy 
demand is made upon their rents, 
endeavour to shirk out of the in- 
terest due upon the loan? They 
may say, that they are paying toe 
high an interest ; but, in such a 
case, no man is to be judge for 
himself. He is not to decide of 
his own head, whether he be pay- 
ing too much or too little; and, 
besides, to cut the matter short 
with all such quibblers, I stand 
upon the everlasting ground of 
your Lordship ; namely, that the 
nation is to pay, till it be impos- 
sible for it to pay any longer. 
Before I conclude, my Lord, 
let me make an observation or 
two upon what has recently passed 
upon this subject in the other 
place. .Great scolding of Mr. 
Wyvit because he proposed the 
taking off of twenty millions of 
taxes. A good deal of talk about 
Mr. Western’s proposition ; but, 
on the part of nobody any thing 
po sitive as to the project for re- 
pealing Peel’s Bill. This looks 
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very suspicious. The Ministers, 
and particularly Mr. Pee, him- 
self, have been offering apologies 
for passing the Bill. When 
praises sink into justifications, and 
justifications into apologies, the 
thing in question, be it what it 
may, is in but a perilous sort of 
condition. The Bill, having been 
ealled an iniquitous measure by 
Mr. Attwood, and this opinion 
having been cheered by the Op- 
position, -what does Mr. Peel do! 
Not justify the Bill; not defend 
the Bill; but cry out against the 
Opposition for having cheered 


Mr. Arrwoop; accuse them of 


inconsistency ; charge them with 
having been for the Bill; claim 
Saint Horner and Mr. Ricarpo 
as his associates, or authorities ; 
and, miserable shelter, say that 
he gladly receives reprobation in 
which Mr. Ricardo is compre- 
hended. 

Certainly Mr. Peel’s reproach 
on the Opposition is natural and 
just; but to what is this great 
Oxford Scholar come, when he 
takes shelter under the gaberdine 
of Mr. Ricarpo? 
great man in 1819; the envied 
young Pirr; a very Prrz, No.2; 
Sir Joun Sesricur said that 
at no moment of his life was 
he ever so dear to his country. 
Cheerings and almost huzzaings 


He was the 





attended his steps. He could not 
open his mouth without a Hear 
him. Mr. Ricarvo hailed him as 
a young prophet that had caught 
the mantle of the prophet Pirr. 
He seemed to be in as great dan- 
ger from praises, as the beloved 
Louis, soon after his return to 
Paris, was in danger of being 
smothered by “ Vive le Roi.” 
The father, who, in the very 
House itself, told the story of 
holding the son forth in his arms 
when a baby, and dedicating him 
to the service of his country, was 
hailed as a sort of holy Seer en- 
dued with the gift of prophecy ; 
in short, the man must have had 
no common steadiness of head not 
to he put absolutely beside him- 
self ; and, to say the truth, some 
parts of his speeches, when we 
read them now, do seem to have 
proceeded from a brain not alto- 
gether in an unagitated state. 
And, it is after all this that we find 
him eager to conjure up the Ghost 
of Saint Horner to stand by him ; 
and to cling to Mr. Ricarpo as 
the frightened child clings to the 
knees of its mother ! 

Mr. Perr mentioned Mr. Ex- 
Lice particularly, who appears to 
have partaken in bestowing cheers 
on Mr. Arrwoop. He said that 
that gentleman not only approved 
of the Bill, but wanted to force it 
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mto full operation sooner than the: 
Bill itself provided for. This is 
very true. Mr. Exuice did: do 
this. Mr. Exrice even proposed 
an amendment with this view. 
And, therefore it was a little hard 
to hear Mr. Extice cheer Mr. Arr- 
woop when he called the Bill an 
tniquitous measure. Mr. Exuice 
endeavoured to get Saint Horner 
out of the scrape. Iam anxious 
to have it remembered that I 
warned Saint Horner, in Paper 
against Gold, of the dangers of 
attempting to pass a Bill like that 
of Mr. Peer. Mr. Ex.ice pre- 
tends that there were more coun- 
try notes out in 1819 than in 1811. 
What had this to do with the 
matter? It was the average price 
of the bushel of wheat in 1811 
compared with that of the bushel 
of wheat in 1792. This was what 
Saint Horner ought to have look- 
ed at; and.not at the price of the 
paper compared with the price of 
the gold. So that this trumpery 
story about the difference of the 
quantity of Bank notes out at the 
two periods of 1811 and 1819; 
this trumpery defence of Saint 
Horner tumbles to pieces in a 
moment. 

Besides, was not the Bill passed 
with continual praises of Saint 
Horner upon the lips of its eulo- 
gists? Did not Mr. Tierney 


claim the honour of the Bill to. be 
‘divided between kim and Saint 
Horxer? Did not Lord Gren- 
VILLE Say that the principle of the 
Bill had: been irrefragably esta- 
blished by Mr. Horner, whose ta- 
lents were lost to the country, and 
which loss was never more severe- 
ly felt than at present! What, 
then; are we now to be told that 
the Saint had nothing to do with 
the matter; and is poor Mr. Peex 
to be stripped even of the cover- 
ing afforded this dead lawyer ? 
He shall not, my Lord, be strip- 
ped naked in this sort of way. 
He shall have your support, my 
Lord ; tor you gave your warmest 
support to the plan as being the 
means of restoration of the an- 
cient metallic standard of the 
country. 

But what is Mr. Evxice’s own 
justification ? Why, that he really 
did not foresee the consequences ; 
and he says, that neither the house 
nor the country foresaw them. 
Indeed! Perhaps Mr. Extice 
does not look upon me as belong- 
ing to the country. Be this as it 


may, 1 foresaw and foretold all the 


consequences ; and that, too, even 
before the Bill was passed. This 
Mr. Extice will not disguise. He 
sits in that seat which by a set of 
savage ruffians was kept from me. 
Otherwise the House would not 
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have gone on groping in the dark 
from May 1820 to May 1822, to 
the ruin’ and misery of so many 
hundreds’ of thousands of per- 
sons. I told the rich ruffians of 
Coventry and ‘the stabbing blood- 


. hounds that: they employed, that 


theirs‘would be the suffering on 
account of their conduct and not 
mine. I have lived, thank God, 
to see many of them suffer ; and 
to see those jolterheaded brutes 
suffer too, who commanded the 
miserable slave of a landlord at 
Merriden to turn me out of his 
house ; because they ‘ detested 
the principles of Cobbett.” The 
principles of Cobbett would have 
saved the jolterheaded vagabonds 
from ruin; ruin, however, which 
they so richly merited, and from 
preserving them from which, I 
seem to have been snatched by a 
just Providence. 1 hold’ it to be 
impossible that the present state of 
things could have existed, if I had 
been returned to that House in 
May 1820. The whole nation; 
every farmer ; every landlord ; 
every merchant; in short, every 
man in the country would have un- 
derstood the whole of the matter 
before the month of July of that 
year. By speech; by motion; 
by resolution; by means of one 
soft and another, I should have 
made the matter‘clear as daylight 








in the spaee of six weeks. In- 
stead of that, here have we been 
going on for two’ years doubting, 
hesitating, blundering and bother= 
ing; and even at last we: are 
arrived at nothing, as far as in- 
doors is concerned, but a confusion 
of ideas and minds filled with 
dread and tantalizing anxiety. [, 
however, am not among the suf- 
ferers; the two parties joined in 
order to crush me; even hypo- 
critical patriots’ subscribed and 
canvassed. They got Peter Moore 
and Edward Ellice; and much 
good may they do them! Their 
punishment is precisely what they 
deserve. They have suffered ; 
but they will suffer a great deal 
more before they will be an object 
of pity with any just man. 


My Lord, it has become fa- 
shionable ; it has become a perfect 
fashion for the Ministers to take 
shelter under the wings of Mr. 
Ricarpo. The other day, Lord 
Cast Lereacu cited him as an au- 
thority, the “highest authority,” 
for the opinion, that the taking off 
of taxes would not tend to the re- 
lief of the national distress ; and 
now Mr. Peer cites him as an 
authority for the wisdom ; or, ra- 
ther, in the way of apology for his 
Bill. Mr. James, in a late debate 
told Mr. Ricarpo about his 
having at one time said that Peel’s 
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Bill would have an effect on prices 
only to the amount of three per 
ceat,; and, at another time, only 
to the amount of ten per cent. Mr. 
Ricarpo did not positively deny 
that he had said these things, but 
asked Mr. James to point out 
when he had said them. The 
latter, that is to say, the ten per 
cent. story, has been told during 
the present session ; and the three 
per cent. story was told in the 
House of Commons on the 24th 
of May, 1819. Lord Grenvitte, 
on the authority of Mr. Ricarpo, 
I believe, said the same thing in 
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associate with those whom he 
called the Cato Street Gang ; this 
surprising Member for Coventry 
now tells the House, that he is 
“free to confess that he did not 
“see the extent of the conse-. 
“ quences of the Bill, otherwise 
“he should have paused before 
“he gave it his approbation.” 
Pause ! What does he mean by 
pause before he gave appro- 
bation? Why, he was a learned 
Doctor upon the occasion, he pro- 
posed to accelerate the measure 
by a year. If he did not see the 
consequences, I did see them. I 
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the House of Lords on the 2\st 
of the same month, in May. This 
profound Statesman said that his 
opinion was, that cash payments 
might have been safely resumed 
at the end of the year 1819. Mr. 
Extice actually made a motion, 
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had told him the consequences 
beforehand; and he ought to 
have believed me ; at any rate, he 
ought now to resign his seat, and 
to request the rich ruffians to put 
me in his place. 
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which, if it had passed, would 
have brought the thing to issue at 
this very moment! For that re- 
solution was, that the Borough 
Bank notes should be no where a 
legal tender after the first of 
May 1822, instead of 1823! And 
now this Member for Coventry, 
whose ruffian supporters stabbed 
those with knives who came to vote 
for me; this Member for Co- 
ventry, who, with his worthy col- 
league, Peter Moore, represented 
me as a revolutionist, and as an 





Out of all this, naturally arises 
the question to Mr. Wesrern; 
** Do you think, Sir, that there will 
“be no shame, no disgrace, no 
“intolerable infamy, attached to 
“ the repealing of this Bill?” Is 
it to be imagined, my Lord, that, 
if there be paper and ink to be 
found in England, I shall suffer 
this Bill to be repealed, without 
posting up, in all manner of ways, 
the wise observations of those who 
took a part in the memorable dis- 
cussions! No. I remember too 
well the being prevented from 
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entering Manchester; I remem- 
ber too well the drawing forth of 
horse, foot and artillery, and the 
deed which was so manifestly 
premeditated by those who drew 
them forth. I remember too well 
the imprisonment of Joun Haves 
for two weeks, for going round the 
town of Bolton to tell his neigh- 
bours that I was arrived at Liver- 
pool in good health. I remember 
too well the conduct of Lord 
Aylesford and the Yeomanry at 
Merriden. And above all things, 
I remember too well, the lan- 
guage made use of by Canning, 
Mackintosh, Brougham and Scar- 
lett during the season of Six Acts; 
and the provisions of those acts, 
too, which abolished cheap publi- 
cations, which loaded my writings 
with paper and with price, and 
which encouraged the grinning 
foe to conclude that now “ the 
torch was extinguished for ever.” 
I remember all this too well to 
suffer this Bill to be repealed 
without making the transaction as 
notorious and as marked as any 
festival of the church. Had not 
I returned, the thing would have 
been done long ago. Had Six 
Acts extinguished the torch, it 
would still have been done as 
quietly as the passing of a Bill 
to regulate the driving of coaches 
or the smoking of chimneys. 





Now it must be notorious, now 
it must be marked; now it must. 
be watched, commented on, ex- 
posed, laid bare; stripped of all 
sorts of disguise, and placed before 
the world in all its ridiculous’ 
deformity. 

Sufferings! Distress! What 
suffering, what distress, what tor- 
ment can be too great for those 
who have persecuted me? And 
who, by all sorts of perfidies and 
all sorts of violences, have endea- 
voured to degrade and destroy 
me? The labouring classes suf- 
fer less than they did ; and I knew 
they would suffer less. Where 
I used to meet twenty beggars, I 
do not now meet one. I hear 
from all quarters of England, that 
the labourers now get some meat 
to eat. And as for the rest, let 
them get out of the scrape as they 
can. I will not deprive myself of 
the pleasure of saying, that I en- 
joy the confusion of my foes. 
Many atime have I said, “ I will 
mock when their fear cometh.” 
Mock I do; and mock I will; 
and, whether your Lordship be- 
lieve it or not, there are hundreds 
of thousands that mock along with 
me. 3 

I despise the knave, who affects 
to say, that I rejoice at the ruin — 
of my country. I have always 
been singularly faithful to that 
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country. But by country I do 
not mean Bank notes, paper mo- 
ney, paper money makers, licens- 
ing public houses, (though by 
Parson Magistrates,) new game 
laws, and burgage tenures. I do 
not call these my country. And I 
can perceive danger to nothing 
but things of this sort. These 
things removed—These _ things, 
and things like these, and I shall 
feel anxious about all that re- 
mains ; but I should be a hypo- 
crite indeed, to pretend to be an- 
xious for the preservation of these 
things ; and should be a miserable 
slave if I refrained from express- 
ing my pleasure at witnessing that 
which I believe will put an end to 
them. 

A few months, nay a few weeks, 
will settle one or two great points 
involved in that ‘‘ crisis ” at which 
Lord CasrLereacu says we are 
arrived. Neither repeal of Peel’s 
Bill, nor any other measure, can 
save the Borough system for any 
length of time. The only way of 
settling the nation is to abolish 
that system. Of this I am per- 
fectly convinced ; and if it be not 
abolished, the consequences will 
remain with. those who prevent 
the abolition. The transfer of 
estates will, [ imagine, be amongst 
the very smallest of those conse- 
quences. The man who would 
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aid the landlords in reducing the 
interest of the Debt, whether by 
direct or indirect means, without 
reform of the parliament, as a 
previous, or, at least, a concurrent 
measure, must be a villain, de- 
serving universal execration. To 
repeal Peel’s Bill is an indirect 
and most flagitious way to reduce 
the interest of the Debt. To 
such a measure, therefore, [ shall 
offer all the opposition, all the re- 
sistance, afforded by my limited 
means; and I stand upon the 
authority of your Lordship, ready 
to “ brand with reprobation ” 
every attempt to reduce that inte- 
rest, as long as there is any “ pos- 
sibility” of paying it in full, with 
the thorough conviction upon my 
mind, that it is both possible, fea- 
sible and facile to pay it in full, 
though there be a total cessation 
of the paying of rent-and of the 
yielding of tithe. I am, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wn. COBBETT. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have heard what leads me to sup- 
pose, that the Ministers will’ not 
attempt even their own proposed 
partial repeal of Peel’s Biil:. And; 
certainly, as no reform is intend- 
ed, that Bill ought, im justiee, to 
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go into full effect. A “ Stafford- 
shire Mine Adventurer” has ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Littleton, 
vehemently calling for a return to 
what he calls the standard of the 
war; that is to say, a vile paper- 
money that would rob the labourer 
anew, and do so many acts of in- 
He cites the losses of 
Mortgagers ; but, many of them 
are sold up; and why not go on 
and finish the job? This writer, 
though a mine-adventurer, does 
not go very deep into the matter. 
He thinks that civil war will be 
the consequence of pushing on 
the Bill of Peel. I think civil 
war much more likely to be pro- 
duced by repealing the Bill; for, 
by the repeal, the millions will be 
robbed and brought to the verge 
of starvation ; and, the very large 
number of persons, included un- 
der the heads of Waterloo and 
the Horse-Guards (by no means 
the least fit for war) will suffer 
great robbery too by the repeal. 
It is a great deal of difference to 
an officer, and especially to. a pri- 
vate soldier, whether his shilling 
will buy him four pounds of meat, 
or one pound. It would, in faet, 
be a most flagrant robbery of our 
gallant. defenders, because the 
rate of their pay is fired. The 
labourer may raise his weekly 
wages something; the loss on his 
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yearly wages can be only fora 
year ; but the soldier’s pay is re- 
duced for his whole length of ser- 
vice; and would not this be a 
most infamous breach of faith? 
Enlist him to be paid in good 
hard money, and pay him in pa- 
per! Civil war indeed! Here 
is something like a danger of civil 
war. 

This writer is afraid, that, at 
last, some of the ruined men 
amongst the higher classes will 
take the lead, and put themselves 
at the head of the people. For 
what? To. lower wages in pro- 
portion to the price of food! 
They will, perhaps, stir up the 
regular soldiers to mutiny for a 
reduction of pay! For a less- 
ening of the number of their pots 
of beer and pipes of tobacco! 
My lord, I know soldiers’ well'; 
and beg leave to assure this Staf- 
fordshire Mine-Adventurer, that 
he may, if-he can make shift to 
pay his mortgagee, rest perfectly 
tranquil on this score. Amongst. 
the miners he may, possibly, find 
men who want less pots and: to- 
bacco than they get ; but amongst 
our cloth, he will: never find one. 
What would a parcel of soldiers 
say to a ruined Miner or Land- 
owner, who told them his dismal 
tale? Why, seeing him destitute, 
they would (if young and able) 
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tell-him to ‘list! And, if old, they 
would give him a drink of beer 
and drink with him, ’till the drum 
beat; and then they would run 
away bidding him farewell. 

Oh no! The thing will not 
work in this way. The losers of 
estates and capital go off quietly, 
one by one. They have no means 
of combining for any purpose 
whatever. Their very poverty 
enfeebles them. They are in the 
hands of the class that is gaining, 
and cannot stir an inch. Nor 
will the transfer of property, real 
or personal tend, to create the 
smallest resistance to the govern- 
ment. The Horse-Guards are 

leased, Whitehall is pleased, 
aterloo is pleased, Jerusalem 
is pleased, the Labourers are 
pleased, the Operatives are pleas- 
ed; and, who has the government 
to fear? The Landlords and Par- 
sons? Poh! 

Besides, though, at present, 
there is a struggle between these 
latter and the Labourers, there 
will be none soon. The struggle 
arises from this: that the Land- 
lords and Parsons wish to get 
their shares, and this they cannot 
have and the labourers have their 
share teo, unless Whitehall and 
the other classes go unpaid. When, 
therefore, things shall have set- 
tied themselves down a little, and 
the landlords and parsons shall, 
by degrees, have given up their 
shares, there will be no struggle; 
and I can see no reason to ap- 
prehend any kind of opposition 
to the government during the 
whole of this process of transfer. 

The writer, to whom I have 
just alluded, is shocked at the 
idea of “ escorting a colony from 
**’Change Alley to lord it over 
“the deserted mansions of the 
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“ children of those patriots and 
“ heroes, who erected the noble 
“fabric of the British Consti- 
“tution.” Fine sentiments for a 
Mine Adventurer! But, he is 
warm ; and a little out of his head 
too perhaps. These are the chil- 
dren of those who erected the 
“noble fabric” of the Septennial 
Parliaments, of the Riot Act, 
and of the Debt itself, which has 
been the keystone of the whole ; 
and the “ Children” themselves 
have erected the ‘ noble fabric ” 
of the combination laws, the new 
game-laws, the printing - press 
laws, and Six-Acts. This being 
the case, and all reform being op- 
posed and rejected with disdain 
by “the Children,” I am, like 
your Lordship, for enforcing 
“ existing laws,” and, like Mr. 
Baring, for making ‘‘ the Children 
“pay as long as they have any 
“ thing to pay with.” 

This writer, whom I guess to be 
a gentleman near Birmingham, 
and who publishes in that town, 
exclaims : “ Transfer this beau- 
“ tiful Island to Dutch and Ger- 
* man Jews.” The beautifulness 
of the Island is something, to be 
sure; and Jews are Jews to be 
sure; but, as to Dutch and Ger- 
man: QO, fie! When he must 
know that “‘ the patriots and he- 
roes” of whom he speaks brought 
over a Dutch king to deliver us; 
and, when he must also know, the 
present illustrious reigning family 
came from Germany, and always 
marry Germans. OQ, fie! Sir, I 
think, that the circumstance of 
the Jews being Dutch and Ger- 
man is a great recommendation to 
them. Some of our greatest men, 
hesides the Royal Family, are of 
this descent. There are the Ba- 
rings, for instance, who boast that 
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they sprang from the Dutch, and 
say that their true name is Bering, 
and that we English have cor- 
rupted it. But, does this gentle- 
man forget, that almost all the 
children of the “ patriots and 
heroes” take great care to have it 
recorded, that their ancestors were 
French, and “came in with the 
Conqueror ?” 

This national objection to the 
Jews is, then, none at all. What 
Jew can be, in any respect, more 
contemptible than the Norfolk 
Numskull. No Jew can be more 
mean, and certainly no Jew was 
ever so foolish. And, as to their 
being Jews, the Jews are quiet 
people ; and, though they — 
money, we shall hardly experience 
any disadvantage in the change 
even in that respect, while, in 
many other respects, we must be 
great gainers. Let the Jew, there- 
tore, have his bond ; or, let us have 
reform. 





TO Mr. HUME, 


On his Speech with regard to the 
Newspapers. 
Kensington, May 13, 1822. 

Sir—That your puff for the 
Old Times newspaper was a 
real puff, that is to say, not true, 
the Morning Chronicle has clearly 
shown. But, this is notall. You 
have furnished the base, trading 
Association with the means of 
hatching falshoods and indulging 
in their malignity.. You have 
made common cause with this, 
the vilest of all printing concerns 
that ever was heard of. Others 
may be shy upon this subject. I 
shall not. I have always been 
on the reserve with regard to com- 
mendations on your public con- 
duct. I have always remembered 





that you have been in the East 
Indies, and that you belong to 
that Grand Scotch concern, the 
East India Company. I have 
always viewed you in connexion 
with this THING No. 2, which is 
by no means inferior, in any one 
quality, to the THING No. 1. 
I could not see, how it was pos- 
sible for a man to hate No. 1, 
and love No. 2. Nor could J, 
for the life of me, discover, how 
aman could be reasonably anx- 
ious to reduce the expenses of 
the army and ordnance and staff, 
or (to use one word expressive of 
the whole of the fighting con- 
cern) the expenses of Waterloo ; 
I could not perceive how a man 
could be anxious to reduce the 
expenses of Waterloo, while he 
was for paying two millions and 
a half to No. 2, while that No. 2 
owes the nation about 20 or 30 
millions of money, agreeably to 
a bargain contained in, and mak- 
ing part of an Act of Parliament! 

However, of this matter I shall 
say more another time. At pre- 
sent 1 have to talk to you bent 
the trading concern that you 
have recently puffed off. The 
Traders have always been greatly 
annoyed by me.—I have dis- 
turbed them in their trade; ex- 
posed the baseness of their traffic; 
tor, like Baalam, they have want- 
ed to have character and profit: 
too. And now you will see what 
use they have made of the puffing 
materials with which you have 
furnished them. In their paper 
of Saturday last, they published 
the following: “ We observe by 
‘‘ the return of stamps purchased 
‘““by newspapers, that Cvbbett’s 
“ Political Register only con- 
“sumes 825, about sixteen a 
“week, for the country. This 
“is the state to which his stupi- 
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“ dity, blunders, falshoods, and 
“* contradictions have reduced him! 
“This should be a warning to 
“him, if he be not too old to 
“mend: but, in truth, we sus- 
“* pect there is nothing left in him, 
“or of him, to improve.”—The 
facts are these: the figures, here 
stated from the Stamp-office re- 
turn, represent, according to that 
return, so wisely obtained by Lord 
John Russell,the number of stam 

ed Registers only; but, then, the 
return is for the whole of the year 
1821, whereas the stamped Re- 
gister (published im that way 
merely for the convenience of 
gentlemen who could not get the 
unstamped one in reasonable 
dime) was not begun till late in 
that year. Then again, the 
stamps for the Register never were 
had but one week from the Stamp 
Office. They have always, ex- 
cept for that once, been bad from 
a Stationer, this being, in such a 
case as that of the Register, the 
most convenient mode, the least 
troublesome, and, upon the whole, 
the least expensive. The return, 
as to comparative numbers, is to- 
tally false ; for, many of the news- 
papers are, occasionally at least, 
supplied with stamped paper by 
the Stationers, who, be it ob- 
served, takes out the stamps in 
the name of any paper that they 
choose! The Stamp-oflice people 
eare nothing about'this. All fey 
have to look to is, that they get 
the money for all the stamps they 
issue. It is elear, that the stamps 
for the Register, except the first 
and only parcel, which was got 
directly from the Stamp-office by 
the publisher of the Register, 
have been taken out in the name 
of some other paper; and, as far 
as FE know,im the name of the 
Trader itself ! So, here is a pretty. 





“return!” Here is a fine piece 
of information ; a glorious proof 
of “increased knowledge”. for 
Lord John Russell to lay before 
the country, and for you to build 
a puff upon ! 

The Constant Trader has an 
office, a separate office, for sup- 
plying many of the Country- 
papers with news! Who knows, 
whether those papers may not get 
their stamps (as all gofrom Lon- 
don) through the same channel; 
and that, thus, part of their num- 
bers too are given, in this “ re- 
turn,” to the Constant Trader ? 
You may say, ‘that you do not be- 
lieve this to be the case ; I do be- 
lieve it; and the public when it 
sees all the other tricks that these 
traders play, will, at any rete, 
hesitate long before they will yom 
you in opinion. For what are 
not those capable of, who, well 
knowing all the facts that I have 
stated, can put upon paper a 
paragraph like that which I have 
inserted above? And what must 
they think of their own readers, 
when they can tell them, that 
“only sixteen Registers a week go 
tothe country?” Thereare, stamp- 
ed and unstamped, many more 
Registers printed on the one day of 
the week than there are Old Times 
newspapers ; a great many more ; 
and, as to the number of persons 
that the Register is read by, they 
are, perhaps, fifty to one, com- 
_ with those “of the Constant 

‘rader. Tue Sraresman is very 
fast gaining ground upon the 
Constant Trader; and, as to 
advertisements (which was the 
point you were poking at), an 
advertisement, except relating to 
tall footmen, and to young-women 
with fresh breasts of milk, who 
want “ situations” in families of 
** steady habits” where ‘“ men 
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“‘ servants are kept’; I repeat, 
that, with exceptions of this sort, 
an advertisement in the Morning 
Chronicle is worth ten advertise- 
ments in the Constant Trader. 
And an advertisement in Ture 
Sraresman is worth, probably, at 
this time, nearly as muchas in the 
Chronicle ; because the paper is 
vead with attention ; and read too, 
‘by persons who understand what 
they read. It passes through the 
hands of a much greater number 
of .intelligent persons than the 
Constant Trader does. And, to 
be sure it must; for what interest 
can men of sense take in a publi- 
cation like the Trader, which tells 
you nothing (as to the important 
concerns of the nation) of what has 
been done, what is doing, or what 
is intended to be done, or what 
about to be done? The wretched 
thing is always waiting to see 
(as it did in the case of the Queen) 
** which way the cat jumps,” in 
order that it may jump the same 
way. At this very moment, it is 
back upon its hanches, sadly 
puzzled to know what to do. It 
does not know whether to take 
part with fundlords or landlords, 
with Mr. Western or Mr. Peel. 
Let the public watch the Trader 
a little, and it will see the tricks 
that it will play. It offers no 
opinion of its own upon any im- 
—— question, till the public 

as decided; and then it falls in 
and tears the thing to rags ; makes 
such a dotheration about it, that 
men who have led the way begin 
to fear that they are in, the 
wrong. 

Mr. Hutcuinson made, and in 
Parliament too, the weak (to give 
itithe mildest epithet) observation, 
that this paper “ generally swe- 
ceeded in what it undertook!” It 
undertakes nothing but to jump 
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withthe eat. You, Peter Moore, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Hobhouse 
and some others, backed by. the 
Constant Trader, undertook to get 
the Queen crowned! The Con- 
stant Trader put forth an unusual 
quantity of bombast. The result 
showed what its undertakings 
are. Foolish men, and only very 
foolish men, ascribed to it the 
triumph of the Queen, whieh was 
wholly due to others. ‘They 
thought, that all they wanted was 
to have the Trader on their side. 
Loss of life to the unfortunate 
Queen was the consequence ! 

It appeared to me, at the time, 
something very curious that the 
Constant Trader should be puff- 
ing you off at the very moment 
that it expressed its joy at the 
conviction of Major Cartwright 
and Mr. Wooller, a time when 
you were very intimate with Ma- 
There was no 
man in the country of common 
feeling that was not sorry for that 
conviction ; and, how: you came 
to be puffed off in so gross a man- 
uer, in the Trader, while the 
Trader was expressing its joy at 
that result, did appear something 
very unaccountable to me. The 
puffs were manifestly not of the 
fabric of the Trader itself; they 
manifestly came from another 
hand; and this thing staggered 
me so much, that I could not 
help observing, when I first read 
about the barrel of cyder, that I 
wished the honest fellows of He- 
refordshire might not get laughed 
at in the end. But, how am I 
to account for the Constant Tra- 
der having been able some months 
ago to discover that:an independ- 
ent Member of Parliament would 
bring forward the question of Go- 
vernment advertisements? How 
am I to account for this wonder- 
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ful knowledge in the Trader? I 
had represented the Trader as 
sinking ; and the Trader observ- 
ed, thereupon, “ we shall see by- 
“and-by, whether we are sink- 
“ing, if some independent Mem- 
“ber of Parliament should make 
“‘a@ motion respecting Govern- 
** ment advertisements.” And 
now, out comes this famous hum- 
bugging exhibition. Here is a 
false return. Not false as com- 
ing from the Commissioners of 
Stamps. True as far as regards 
them ; but totally false as regards 
the comparative numbers of the 
different publications. A thing 
apparently cooked “pi artfully 
contrived to give a false repre- 
sentation of numbers, particularly 
as far as relates to the Constant 
Trader and the Register. The 
object of the whole thing appears 
to have been to puff forth the 
former and to run down the latter. 
But, the clumsiness with which 
it has been man has totally 
defeated this object, and has made 
the mischief fall upon the heads 
of the contrivers. 

There are persons who think 
Sir, that it would be better for you 
firmly to stick to some one tangi- 
ble matter and to carry it through, 
and not to skip about and to be a 
perfect At-All in politics. The 
Ordnance was a great affair. It 
was not half done; half finished. 
it was not developed as it ought 
to have been. It was not laid 
before the country in a clear and 
distinct form. In short, there was 
more of annoyance to the Minis- 
ters in it (dropped as it was) than 
there was of benefit to the country. 
You should have showed, in my 
opinion, what sum of money could 
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have. been saved upon the whole; 
and not have laid hold of things 
in detached parts, each too insig- 
nificant to command much atten- 
tion. 

There are those who think, and 
I am one of them, that we do not 
stand in need of additional finan- 
ciers at this moment; but, that 
we want men who are decidedl 
for taking off taxes, as the sole 
means of relieving the country. 
And I, for my own part, cannot 
reconcile with views of this sort, 
your very anxious desire to pro- 
cure an invitation for Mr. Ricardo 
to be at Hereford, a gentleman 
whom Lord Castlereagh cites as 
an authority for the doctrine, that 
taking off taxes is not the way to 
relieve the country. I thus plainly 
give you my opinions, and if 
they have been called forth by 
your puffing exhibition, that cir- 
cumstance does not tend to ren- 
derthem less worthy of attention. 
In one word, what the country 
wants is, not men to annoy the 
Ministers, but men to produce a 
reduction of taxation and relief 
from the present universal distress. 
For all the good you have done, 
no one is more grateful than 
myself; but, at the same time, 
I must not shut my eyes to 
the mischief that you have en- 
deavoured to do, by uffing 
off a publication w ich has 
always been the enemy of the li- 
berties of the country, and, when 
ever its own immediate interest 
prescribed it, the strenuous advo- 
cate for the shedding of innocent 
blood. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Ws, COBBETT. 
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